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The New Harbour Deal: A Naturalist’s Perspective 


By Brian McHattie 

In early November, the City of 
Hamilton and the Hamilton Harbour 
Commissioners (HHC) signed an his¬ 
toric agreement that promises to es¬ 
tablish a new working relationship 
between the two entities for the bet¬ 
terment of our Bay. 

Special kudos should go to outgo¬ 
ing mayor Bob Morrow for his role in 
making it happen. 

As many of you know, the City 
and the HHC have been at logger- 
heads over the control of land use 
around the Bay since the establish¬ 
ment of the Commissioners in 1912. 

In this agreement, the City and 
HHC have agreed to a “Charter” which 
outlines a cooperative relationship on 
Harbour lands. Points included in the 
Charter include: a dispute resolution 
mechanism, a commitment to work to¬ 
gether on promoting the business of 
the port, enhancement of the marine 
environment, and provision of additional 
public access and recreational oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Specific plans are outlined for ar¬ 
eas of the Harbour. 


Windermere Basin 

Windermere Basin has always 
been an important spot for wildlife and 
naturalists with the plethora of 
shorebirds and waterfowl that use the 
area of the estuary of Red Hill Creek. 
More recently, Common Terns have 
nested on a spur dyke constructed by 
the HHC. During the 1989 dredging 
project which created additional land, 
the Hamilton Naturalists' Club called 
for a commitment to use the new land 
for the benefit of wildlife. 

Several years ago, the Club, in part¬ 
nership with Hamilton Beach residents, 
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were instrumental in ensuring that Ba¬ 
sin lands were designated green space 
by the City despite overwhelming gov¬ 
ernment interest in the area for heavy 
industry. 

The Harbour Agreement confirms 
that Windermere Basin is zoned green 
space. For the first time in recent 
memory, naturalists can begin work 
with the Remedial Action Plan and 
others to enhance the Basin for the 
benefit of wildlife, providing a green 
eastern gateway to the city. 

Eastport 

The Eastport area has also been 
an important area for wildlife over the 
years. Of course, before the HHC filled 
in this area, extensive natural wetlands 
were a haven for birds. 

The two “Tollgate Ponds” created 
to store dredged materials from the 
harbour have been an important nest¬ 
ing site for colonial waterbirds over the 
years (including the first breeding 
record in Canada for Snowy Egret in 
1986) and a migratory stopover/feed¬ 
ing area for waterfowl. 

The agreement designates the en 
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On November 7, the City of Hamilton adopted a bydaw rezoning the area 
around Windermere Basin. Blocks 1, 2, 3, and 8 were zoned to 
"Conservation, Open Space, Park & Recreation", while the water body 
itself (Block 5) was zoned "Open Space Harbour". Blocks 6 and 9 were 
zoned "Heavy Industry", and blocks 4 and 7 went to "Waterfront 
Sen’ices" zoning. The decision may be appealed to the OMB. 


tire Eastport strip as commercial F-4 
zoning which includes a variety of port 
facilities and businesses - not good for 
wildlife. 

There is provision for a higher 
standard of landscaping, improved aes¬ 
thetics, and development of a second 
parkette for harbour viewing with as¬ 
sured public access (I bet you didn’t 
even know there was a first parkette!). 

However, the control of land use 
decisions now rests with the City mean¬ 
ing that the Ontario Planning-Act with 
its requirements for public meetings is 
now in place - an opportunity for natu¬ 
ralists to influence decision-making. 

West Harbour 

The HHC has agreed to convey 
waterlots and lands on Piers 1-8 to the 
City along with the marina and sailing 
school with arrangements made to 
lease the operations back to the HHC. 

As you may have read, a special 
arrangement has been made with Parks 
Canada for the development of an in¬ 
terpretive centre on Pier 8. Contrary 
to earlier reports of a Great Lakes 
Interpretive Centre, it appears now that 
the lands will be used to construct a 
Discovery Centre; designed to inform 
and educate urban residents in devel¬ 
oped southern Ontario about Canada’s 
national parks. 

A recent Hamilton Spectator ar¬ 
ticle mentions the possibility of floating 
the HMCS Haida WWII destroyer over 
from its current dock at Ontario Place 
and the possibility of an aquarium. 

Harbour Development Trust 

In order to enhance Harbour lands 


through projects such as the Water¬ 
front Trail, the HHC has agreed to 
contribute $6.3 million, already allo¬ 
cated as follows: $5 million for im¬ 
provement to Windermere Basin (this 
may be for the next dredging project 
as the Basin is now almost full of sedi¬ 
ment once again), for land assembly 
and development costs related to the 
East End Gateway or West Harbour 
Development Plan, and $1.3 million for 
the Waterfront Trail. Additional con¬ 
tributions to the Trust are anticipated. 


When Do We Get Our Say? 

It is certainly good news that the 
City and the HHC are now working 
together on the future of the Harbour. 
It does seem that once again, the west 
end of the Bay is getting a better deal 
than the east end, although finally we 
have an opportunity to enhance Wind¬ 
ermere Basin as a green space. 

The HHC will soon be transformed 
into a Port Authority and are required 
to develop a Master Plan which man- 
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MNC Members 5 Art on Display at 
Hamilton Art Gallery 


dates more public consultation than 
ever before. 

So, on balance this may be a good 
deal, however it is disturbing that the 
public has had no opportunity to pro¬ 
vide input. 

Are we agreed that Eastport should 
solely be used for commercial uses? 
What is the process for restoring Wind¬ 
ermere Basin? 

Do we want to have a Great Lakes 
Interpretive Centre or a National Parks 
Discovery Centre on Pier 8, or should 
it go along Eastport where it would be 
much more accessible to tourists that 
continue to pass Hamilton by in the 
hundreds of thousands along the Sky¬ 
way? 

The members of the Club have 
been very active in sharing our vision 
of the Bay since the HNC's inception 
in 1919. There is no time more impor¬ 
tant than now for naturalists to demand 
a right to be heard. 

The Conservation Committee will 
be working to obtain a meeting with 
the new Mayor, Bob Wade and ensur¬ 
ing that the Club has a say as these 
plans unfold. 

We urge you to get involved too by 
sharing your ideas with your newly 
elected councillors and new mayor. 

To obtain your own copy of the 
City of Hamilton/HHC Harbour Agree¬ 
ment, contact the City Clerk’s office 
at 546-4154. 

If you have questions and ideas, 
please feel free to contact me at 540- 
1094 or mchattieb@hotmail.com. 


by Ken Hall 

In partnership with the Hamilton 
Art Gallery, the HNC agreed to pro¬ 
vide natural art work of birds and their 
habitats as a complementary addition 
to the October 28 - December 3 exhi¬ 
bition of Audubon’s Wilderness Pal¬ 
ette - The Birds of Canada. 

The HNC executive wishes to 
thank the ten members of our club 
who contributed paintings, photogra¬ 
phy, linocuts and rock-paintings for this 
show. The contributing members were 
Glenn Barrett, Trevor Camp, Barry 
Cherriere, Dave Copeland, Gayle 
Hutchings, Ursula Kolster, Gerard 
McNaughton, Matthew 
Mills, Joan Smith and Kim 
Smith. 

Their work was hung 
in the Community Gallery, 
which was the site of the 
official opening of the ex¬ 
hibition. On November 9 
the contributors were in¬ 
vited to a special reception 
at the Hamilton Art Gal¬ 
lery prior to the official 
opening. For some of our 
members it was a very spe¬ 
cial occasion because it was 
the first time that their art 
had ever been shown pub¬ 
licly. 

Participating in the 
Audubon’s Wilderness Dis¬ 
play was also important to 
the Naturalists’ Club, as it 
gave us an opportunity to 


be a partner in a community cultural 
event of national significance and to 
publicize the work of our organization. 
Our brochures - Hamilton’s Falcon 
Watch, Naturally Hamilton and We’re 
For The Birds - were in constant de¬ 
mand by visitors to the exhibition. 

This was the last showing in the 
Canada-wide tour of these works, 
which will be returned to the vaults of 
the Toronto Reference Library, and 
will not be offered for display again for 
ten years. We hope that our Club mem¬ 
bers took the opportunity to view these 
beautiful prints of Audubon’s incred¬ 
ible paintings. ^ 
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Our Scout House Prairie is Growing Again 


By Lyn Hanna-Folkes 

Our little prairie in front of Scout 
House on James Mountain Road is 
growing once more. 

A landscaping company from 
Guelpli, Aboud & Associates, have 
carefully followed their proposal to the 
Regional Government. 

A healthy assortment of prairie 
forbs and grasses were planted this 
spring. Summer rains have helped to 
establish the 1,600 tender plugs planted 
in May. Part of the area was seeded 
with prairie grasses. 

The seed was collected from local 
sources and stored by staff of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens. Also, over two 
dozen shrubs were planted including 
species such as Gray Dogwood, El¬ 
derberry, and Bladdernut. Management 
of weeds, mainly Creeping Bellflower, 
Chicory and Canada Thistle continues. 

I saw some flowers this summer 
(.Rudbeckia species) at the site as well 
as some weeds - typical of first year 
prairie. The Bellflower will be spot 
sprayed with Roundup next spring and 
more seed will be planted. 

I was surprised that volunteers 
were not requested for the planting 
last May (I had suggested last year 
that they might be). Aboud & Associ¬ 
ates will still be active at the site in 
2001 but there will be an opportunity 
for the HNC to help manage the site in 
the future. I encourage those inter¬ 
ested to go have a look at it now. 

If you would like a list of the 
species planted, I have provided a copy 
to Jean Stollard (available at the 


Membership Table - Jean). I will 
also be receiving some photographs of 
the restoration process from Aboud & 
Associates for the HNC to keep. 

I hope we will be able to see our 
surviving Compass Plant in one of the 
photos; volunteers will be happy to 
know that the one Compass Plant that 
was planted back in approximately 1990 
has amazingly resurfaced. It must have 
grown a substantial root system as 
many prairie plants do. 

If you are interested in how a prai¬ 
rie restoration matures, watch the Scout 
House Prairie over the next three to 
five years. You should see some dra¬ 


matic changes all the way from what 
the uneducated might call a “weed 
patch” to what actually looks like quite 
a dramatic tall grass prairie. 

The grasses should make their first 
noticeable appearance in 2002. The 
first couple of years are mainly spent 
growing deep roots. 

The Prairie at Christie Conserva¬ 
tion Area is a more mature example 
with one half of the site being estab¬ 
lished earlier - very interesting and 
beautiful, too. An interpretive sign ex¬ 
plains how it was planted. 

The future is full of hope. I’ll try to 
keep you posted. Wh 


Christmas Bird Count 


This year marks the 101st anniver¬ 
sary of the Christmas Bird Count since 
27 conservationists in 25 localities, led 
by ornithologist Frank Chapman, 
changed the course of history. 

On Christmas Day 1900, the group 
initiated an alternative to the traditional 
holiday ‘side hunt,’ in which teams 
competed to see who could shoot the 
most birds. Instead of hunting, the group 
counted the birds they saw, thus found¬ 
ing one of the most significant citizen- 
based conservation efforts and a 
century-old institution. 

Today, almost 55,000 volunteers 
from every Canadian province, all 50 
states, parts of Central and South 
America, Bermuda, the West Indies, 
and Pacific islands will count and record 
every individual bird and bird species 
seen during one 24-hour calendar day. 
About 1,800 individual counts will be 


held during a two-and-a-half week pe¬ 
riod. 

Our Club’s count will be on Box¬ 
ing Day, December 26. New counters 
are encouraged to join and will be 
coached by experienced birders. Call 
Mark Jennings in advance at 335-5210. 

The counts reveal scientific infor¬ 
mation on the winter distributions of 
various bird species as well as the 
over-all health of the environment.'CBC 
is the longest running ornithological da¬ 
tabase and continues to grow in impor¬ 
tance as a monitor of the status of 
resident and migratory birds across the 
western hemisphere. 

Count data from 1900 to the 
present is available at BirdSource 
<www.birdsource.org>, a collaborative 
website of the National Audubon Soci¬ 
ety and the Cornell Laboratory of 
Ornithology. 
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New Birds for the Hamilton Checklist: Some Predictions 


By Bob Curry 
Four and a half years ago 
the May 1996 Wood Duck 
printed the results of a survey of 
the predicted new birds to Ham¬ 
ilton. Rob Dobos had canvassed 
several local observers and their 
predictions named eleven spe¬ 
cies that might appear. 

It is fascinating to note that 
only one, Ross’s Goose, has sub¬ 
sequently occurred while four oth¬ 
ers, predicted by no one, have 
been seen: Lazuli Bunting, Eura¬ 
sian Collared Dove, Ancient 
Murrelet and Heertnan’s Gull. 



Nevertheless it was an interesting 
exercise which helped us to be aware 
of the possibilities. I have repeated 
such a survey here although it was 
done slightly differently. 

In connection with this series on 
the Hamilton Bird Checklist I polled 
four others and, including my predic¬ 
tions, here are our possible new birds. 
The four other contributors are Rob 
Dobos, Jim Dowall, Kevin McLaughlin 
and John Olmsted. 

I asked them to rank their predic¬ 
tions from most to least likely. For 
each person’s predictions I gave their 
first choice a score of 10 down to the 
least likely getting a score of one. 

For example a species with a high 
number of points appears high on most 
contributors’ predictions. A species 
with one point would be the last pre¬ 
diction of one contributor only and be 
on no one else’s list. 

By combining the five lists I pro¬ 


duce a list of 25 species. The list along 
with comments that may help us all in 
finding that mega-rarity appears be¬ 
low. 

Northern Wheatear (43 points): 
Appearing on every one’s list, clearly, 
this bird is long overdue in Hamilton. It 
should occur in September-October at 
the East End of Hamilton Harbour or 
Fifty Point although Dobos thinks it 
may be “up country”. 

Ross’s Gull (30): Sometime dur¬ 
ing the late fall or winter months along 
the bayshore or lakeshore. I did not 
predict this species because we don’t 
get large numbers of Bonaparte’s Gulls 
in winter but a Sarnia bird was all by 
itself. 

White-faced Ibis (29): Late spring 
or summer at Dundas Marsh, 
Taquanyah or Smithville sewage la¬ 
goons. On all lists. 

Cave Swallow (23): Dundas 
Marsh, Smithville, Fifty Point in late 
fall. The feeling is that this bird may 


become a regular late fall stray 
to Ontario. 

Bullock’s Oriole (22): This 
could be a winter feeder bird or 
at a good berry source such as 
the Western Tanager last winter 
at Bronte Woods. 

Ash-throated Flycatcher 

(21): A good land bird location 
such as Bronte Woods-Shell 
Park or the RBG properties. A 
good time would be the Hamil¬ 
ton Fall Bird Count on the first 
Sunday in November when so 
many are afield. 

Garganey (15): April-May at 
Dundas marsh is the favoured predic¬ 
tion but Dobos thinks it may be in fall. 

White-winged Dove (13): Mainly 
on the basis of Dobos making this his 
first pick. Fie predicts Eastport in late 
summer although Dowall says check 
those Mourning Doves at feeders. 

Black Skimmer (11): Only Dowall 
and 1 predict this bird. The islands in 
the harbour or the Beach Canal piers 
seem likely spots. It could be in spring 
like the Sandwich Tern or it could be a 
September hurricane waif. 

Slaty-backed Gull (10): Dobos 
and Mclaughlin predict this will be iden¬ 
tified somewhere around the harbour 
in the winter months. My resistance to 
predicting gulls is that we generally 
don’t see large numbers close enough 
to carefully scrutinize them in the way 
that can be done at Niagara Falls or 
the Toronto waterfront. 

Only one person predicted each of 
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the remaining species. 

Trumpeter Swan (9): Dowall 
cannily made this his second choice. 
His feeling is that sooner, rather than 
later, this re-introduced species will 
have a viable breeding population and 
be deemed “countable”. 

Townsend’s Warbler (8): It is 
surprising that McLaughlin was the only 
one to predict this. He says look for it 
in April in Bronte Woods. 

Dovekie (8): Dobos predicts that 
it will be found at the West End of the 
Lake during an easterly gale in early 
winter (although it may not be found 
alive!). 

Spotted Redshank (5): This bird 
has appeared twice in Ontario and 
Mclaughlin, who will probably find it, 
suggests July to October at either 
Dundas Marsh or Smithville. 

Painted Bunting (5): Dobos pre¬ 
dicts a male will show up at a feeder in 
spring as they have done already a 
few times in Ontario. 

Rock Wren (4): McLaughlin says 
check the stone breakwaters at Van 
Wagner’s Beach or Fifty Point in No- 
vember-December. 

Long-billed Murrelet (4): This 
Siberian bird is turning up in late fall all 
over eastern North America. The Lake 
is an obvious choice but I predict it 
may appear on the Bay or at a reser¬ 
voir such as Valens. 

Black-tailed Godwit (3): Hamil¬ 
ton gets Hudsonian Godwits regularly 
so I think we may get this at one of the 
usual shorebird spots likely in October 
or November. 


White-tailed Kite (3): This bird 
has been expanding over the last quar¬ 
ter century and there are a few records 
from the Northeast. Olmsted predicts 
that one will pass Beamer likely late in 
the spring raptor season. 

Smew (2): There is an uncorrobo¬ 
rated sighting of this species at 
Mountsberg. This small merganser 
uses Hooded Merganser type habitat 
so I predict it will be found on a reser¬ 
voir or Dundas Marsh in December 
just before freeze-up. 

Glaucous-winged Gull (2): Dobos 
likely had this bird a few Decembers 
ago so he predicts it will be identified 
around the Harbour in winter. 

Red-necked Stint (1): It occurred 
near Ottawa in late July a few years 
ago so Olmsted says why not Smithville 
at the same time? 

Snowy Plover (1): Olmsted says 
it may appear at Van Wagner’s Beach 
in either spring or fall. 

Sooty Tern (1): Predictions are 
for active hurricane seasons this dec¬ 
ade. So 1 think a Sooty Tern (dead or 
alive) at the West End of the Lake is a 
possibility. 

Say’s Phoebe (1): Dowall pre¬ 
dicts this will be a winter visitor per¬ 
haps being found in a sheltered spot on 


Hendrie Valley or around Coote’s 
Paradise. 

So we have looked at the Hamilton 
Checklist, past, present and future. 
Given enough time some of these birds 
will undoubtedly occur. 

Another way that species may be 
added to the list is due to the current 
trend among taxonomists to split sub¬ 
species and give full species status to 
what at present are subspecies. Ex¬ 
amples would be “Common” Teal 
(Anas c. crecca) and “Audubon’s” 
Warbler, both of which have been docu¬ 
mented several times in our area. 

It’s also likely that several species 
not on this list of 25 will occur. And 
won’t that be exciting? j|§ 
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Researching and Modelling an African Great Lake 


by Jocelyn Neysmith 

Last spring I had the opportunity 
to participate in an international project 
looking at one of the African Great 
Lakes, Lake Malawi. The lake is a 
critical aquatic and biological resource 
in this area of southeast Africa and is 
home to more species of fish than any 
other lake in the world. Its biodiversity 
includes numerous species of endemic 
cichlid fishes. 

The lake is situated in the southern 
end of the Rift Valley, and has existed 
for over two million years. It is sur¬ 
rounded by mountains, with the highest 
elevations in the north where the moun¬ 
tains rise over 2000 metres above the 
lake’s surface. Lake Malawi is the 
fourth largest freshwater body (by vol¬ 
ume) and fourth deepest inland water 
body in the world, with its greatest 
depths reaching 700 metres. The lake 
is also a great resource for the people 
living on its shores, providing water for 
drinking and domestic uses, food in the 
form of the many fish species, and a 
transportation route. 

The three countries bordering the 
lake, Malawi, Mozambique and Tan¬ 
zania, have recently focussed more at¬ 
tention on this valuable resource. 
Through cooperation among the three 
countries and support from the inter¬ 
national community, Lake Malawi may 
well avoid the degradation experienced 
by another African Great Lake, Lake 
Victoria. 

Over the past few years, research 
has been undertaken in and around the 
lake as part of the Lake Malawi/Nyasa 
Biodiversity Conservation Project 


(Lake Malawi is known as “Nyasa” in 
Tanzania). This project emphasized 
the dependence of the lake’s water 
quality on human activities. 


The next step in furthering our un¬ 
derstanding of the lake was to attempt 
to model the physical and bio¬ 
geochemical processes in the lake and 
its watershed in order to look at possi¬ 
ble future scenarios; this is the study in 
which 1 participated on behalf of Envi¬ 
ronment Canada’s National Water Re¬ 
search Institute. 
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The project, funded by the World 
Bank, was led by the United Nations 
University (International Network for 
Water, Environment and Health), the 
University of Waterloo and the Dutch 
firm WL|Delft Hydraulics. Its goal was 
to provide tools to predict the behav¬ 
iour of physical processes in the lake 
on a seasonal basis, which will assist in 
making wise land and water manage¬ 
ment decisions. 


Some of the questions the project 
began to address include: 

How nutrients entering the lake at 
various points affect phytoplankton 


growth and development, temperature 
gradients, and the rate of eutrophication. 

How seasonal inflow of sediments 
from various rivers draining into Lake 
Malawi move within the lake. 

How current patterns in the lake 
might effect movement and dispersal 
of pollutants or invasive vegetation. 

Several months were spent 
analyzing the data and developing the 
models, but by mid-March we were 
ready to present the models and train 
selected staff from each of the three 
countries on how to use the software. 

The training was a week-long ses¬ 
sion held at a research site in Senga 
Bay, Malawi. It took two days and 4 
flights to get to Malawi from Toronto, 
but the journey was well worth it! 

Ours was one of only two flights 
landing in the Malawian capital of 
Lilongwe that day, and we had a two- 
hour drive east to get to Senga Bay. 
We quickly found that Malawi is a 
beautiful and largely rural country, 
where pedestrians far outnumber ve¬ 
hicles on the few “main” roads. The 
rainy season begins in January in Ma¬ 
lawi, so the land was lush and green by 
the time we arrived. During the day 
the temperatures hovered around 30 
degrees Celsius, and the air was very 
humid. 

The research site is right on the 
sandy shores of Lake Malawi. Fortu¬ 
nately, this area is free from schisto¬ 
somiasis, so we were able to swim 
without fear of being infected by the 
parasitic worm larvae that cause the 
disease. We did, however, keep one 
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eye out for the hippos that have killed 
several people in the area. 

Due to the fact that most of Ma¬ 
lawi is fairly densely populated (more 
than 10 million people live in a country 
slightly larger than the area of the is¬ 
land ofNewfoundland) the populations 
of large mammal species are small. 
The bird life, however, is brightly-col¬ 
oured and abundant, and we saw sev¬ 
eral common species such as Pied 
Crow, Grey Heron, Heuglin’s Robin, 
African Pied Wagtail and Blue Wax- 
bill. My most interesting sighting was 
a low-flying male Whydah in full breed¬ 
ing plumage, struggling to keep aloft 
under the weight of tail feathers that 
were twice his body length! 

Of note to those who have internet 
access, additional information about 
Environment Canada’s involvement in 
the Biodiversity Conservation Project 
can be found at lrc.geo.umn.edu/ 
IDEAL/bulletin/wi97/hecky.html (on¬ 
line Bulletin for the International Dec¬ 
ade of East African Great Lakes) and 
www.crle.uoguelph.ca/malawi/ 
main.htm (Public Interface for the 
Physical Processes and Water Quality 
Models). Descriptions and pictures of 
the bird species I mentioned and many 
more can also be found on the web 
(one site 1 came across is 
www.safaricamlive.com - look under 
“Wildlife Encyclopedia”). 

During my week in Senga Bay I 
learned to say a few basic phrases in 
Chichewa, the predominant local lan¬ 
guage, much to the delight of the 
Malawians who work at the research 
site. Malawi is known as “the warm 
heart of Africa”, a designation to which 
I can wholeheartedly attest. 


Conservation Forum 2000 


by Frank Morley 

Conservation Forum 2000 was held 
Friday Oct. 13 and Saturday Oct. 14 
in Brantford. Carolinian Canada 
teamed with the Ontario Nature Trust 
Alliance to develop an all field trip 
conference. The Hamilton Naturalists’ 
Club is a member of both groups and 
was a conference sponsor. 

The purpose was enjoyment of na¬ 
ture while learning about varying ap¬ 
proaches to land securement and 
stewardship. All too often we find 
ourselves indoors. This forum com¬ 
bined the informed content of a tradi¬ 
tional conference with the excitement 
and fresh air of a field trip. Conserva¬ 
tion Stewardship and Land Securement 
came to life by visiting a variety of 
naturally significant sites. 

The featured sites were the North¬ 
west Gateway to the Brantford 
Ecoregion, Dundas Valley, Spooky 
Hollow Sanctuary, Ruthven Park, and 
Six Nations Forest. The base of op¬ 
erations was the Best Western - Brant 
Park Inn in Brantford. 

Carolinian Canada is the name for 
the southernmost region of Canada, 
encompassing all of southwestern On¬ 
tario. It is also the name of a coalition 
of non-government organizations and 
government agencies with a common 
interest in the conservation of the natu¬ 
ral heritage of our region. 

Carolinian Canada contains a 
greater variety of plants and animals 
than any other region of the country. 
Unfortunately, the pressures of popu¬ 
lation, agriculture and industry means 
that it is also the home to the greatest 


number of species-at-risk of extinc¬ 
tion. For more information about 
Carolinian Canada and the steps being 
taken to preserve it, please contact 
Don Gordon (519-873-4631) or visit 
<www.carolinian.org>. 

Presentation of the Second An¬ 
nual Carolinian Canada Conservation 
Awards took place at a ceremony at 
the Brant Park Inn on Friday evening. 

These awards are presented an¬ 
nually to recognize significant activi¬ 
ties or accomplishments that have 
contributed to increase public aware¬ 
ness of the natural diversity of On¬ 
tario’s Carolinian zone, or that have 
contributed directly to conservation of 
natural habitats of Carolinian Canada. 

Recipients of the awards for the 
year 2000 were Lambton Wildlife In¬ 
corporated, Dorchester Millpond Com¬ 
munity Stewardship Project and Mary 
Gartshore. 


There will be more about Conser¬ 
vation Forum 2000 in next month's 
Wood Duck. 
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In Praise of Native Plant Gardening 


By Jim and Jean Stoll and 

As cold winds blew the last re¬ 
maining leaves from the trees and dark 
November skies heralded the advent 
of winter, the HNC held out the prom¬ 
ise of spring with a presentation by 
Lorraine Johnson on Native Plant Gar¬ 
dening. 

Lorraine is a graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto and Ryerson Poly¬ 
technic University and the author of 
several gardening books, some of 
which are: “Grow Wild”; “The Ontario 
Naturalized Garden” and “Real Dirt”. 
She is host of a Disney Channel gar¬ 
dening show and a Director of the 
North American Native Plant Society. 
This is just a sampling of this dynamic 
woman’s activities. 

Lorraine perceives the native gar¬ 
den as a place of interaction between 
humans, with their goals, ideas and 
desires, and the natural world. Too 
often the natural world comes out the 
loser in such encounters but through 
the garden it is possible to study, un¬ 
derstand and learn to live in harmony 
with the earths natural processes. 

Native plants are those species 
which pre-existed European settlement. 
The advantages of using native plants 
are many: They are already adapted 
to the habitat; they need little supple¬ 
mental water; they don’t need chemi¬ 
cals to boost their production; they 
attract birds and mammals to the gar¬ 
den; they connect us to history; they 
promote bio-diversity; they promote a 
healthy attitude towards nature; they 
put us in harmony with the natural 
world instead of fighting against nature 



to grow plants that don’t really want to 
be here; and finally, they are beautiful. 


With so much to recommend them, 
why is there so little use made of na¬ 
tive species? Perhaps the answer lies 
in human nature we are all attracted 
to showy beauty and intrigued and chal¬ 
lenged by the rare object, especially in 
the garden. Native plants are perceived 
to be rather dull in comparison to the 
spectacular rose or the rare lily. Lor¬ 
raine can show us through her books 
and photographs just how wrong we 
are to dismiss our native species. 

Natural gardens can range from a 
few species scattered among the al¬ 
iens to full scale restoration of an area. 
Lorraine concentrates on the back yard 
where native plants can accommodate 
all styles of gardening from formal to 
informal. 

The key to successful gardening 
with native plants is to recreate their 
wild habitat. Achieving this can be as 


challenging as growing the most sensi¬ 
tive of non-native plant. There are sev¬ 
eral broad categories of native plant 
habitat, among them the woodland, prai¬ 
rie, meadow and wetland, each with 
their own special requirements. 

The woodland garden is modelled 
after the wild woodland - filled with 
shade and moist, rich soil. Add lots of 
compost or manure to achieve a light 
textured, moist soil. Plants that do well 
in a woodland garden are the Spring 
ephemerals (such a lovely word!), such 
as Dutchman’s Breeches, Twinflower, 
Bloodroot, Hepatica, Jack-in-the-Pul- 
pit, Wild Ginger, Virginia Bluebells, 
Foam Flower, Wood Poppy, Wild Leek, 
Dog-toothed Violet and of course, the 
Trillium. Later in the season, White 
Baneberry, Red Baneberry and Canada 
Mayflower can contribute to the de¬ 
sign with their interesting foliage. Ferns, 
such as the New York Fern and the 
Christmas Fern, also have their place 
in the woodland garden. 

Later still, Zigzag Goldenrod, 
Woodland Sunflower, Great Blue Lo¬ 
belia, and Black Snakeroot with its 
wand-like flowers can provide late sea¬ 
son colour. Woodland gardens are not 
“instant gardens”, for many of the 
plants, such as the Trout Lily (which 
takes seven years from seed to flower), 
need years to become established. Pa¬ 
tience is a virtue when attempting to 
grow a woodland garden. 

Growing a prairie or a meadow 
native plant garden is much quicker 
and easier than the woodland garden. 
Plants which thrive in dry, sunny loca¬ 
tions and nutrient poor soils establish 
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themselves quickly. Monarda, Butter¬ 
fly Weed, Vervain, Joe Pyevveed, 
Heliopsis, Canada Anemone, Evening 
Primrose, Grey-headed Coneflower, 
Black-eyed Susan, Swamp Milkweed 
(has a fabulous scent and butterflies 
love it), Ironweed (an electric purple 
and can grow 10 ft tall), Obedient Plant, 
Stiff Goldenrod, Brown-eyed Susan, 
New England Aster, are just a few of 
the many wildflowers that love open 
sunny locations. 

Making a prairie or meadow gar¬ 
den is not difficult when you let nature 
do the work for you. To illustrate this 
concept, Lorraine described a project 
she took on near Rice Lake. 

In the spring the plot was marked 
out and black plastic laid down (a cou¬ 
ple of hours work), then left for eight 
weeks while solar energy killed the 
weeds. Plants from the Ontario Native 
Plant Company in Downsview were 
planted as plugs. This took most of an 
afternoon. The planting was mulched 
and left to establish itself. 

One year later a decent garden 
was present, while after two years, 
and very little weeding, a quite spec¬ 
tacular garden bloomed in what was 
initially barren ground. 

If you are now eager to go out and 
plant your own native plant garden, 
Lorraine has a word of caution for 
you. Be sure that you obtain your plants 
from a reputable garden centre who 
are native plant specialists and who 
don’t go out to pilfer the woods for 
plants. This is an ongoing problem as 
more and more people become inter¬ 
ested in establishing native plant gar¬ 
dens. 



Vervain 


Recommended sources of native 
plants are: Sweet Grass Gardens in 
Hagersville; Otter Valley Native Plants 
in Eden; and for exchanging seeds and 
helpful advice, the North American 
Native Plant Society is an excellent 
resource. 

Native plants are as exciting, chal¬ 
lenging, exotic and beautiful as any of 
the ubiquitous alien species that so domi¬ 
nate our gardens - and it’s good for 
the environment, too. So, during the 
next few months, while winter clasps 
the world in its icy grip, curl up in front 
of the fire and dream of spring and the 
wonderful possibilities native plants can 
bring to your garden, 


Thanks, Mike 

by Ron Ridout 

I’d like to be the first to offer my 
thanks to Mike Street for his outstand¬ 
ing effort over the years as the Hamil¬ 
ton RBA compiler. His reports were 
always something to look forward to 
and offered a concise view of what 
was happening with the province’s 
birdlife each week. 

I’m not sure that most people real¬ 
ize what hard work Mike put into this 
job. Chasing down rarity reports, 
checking with people to see what they 
had seen, writing it all down in a liter¬ 
ate and interesting fashion, posting it to 
the Internet and recording it on to tape. 
All of this faithfully every Thursday 
evening and many times with updates 
in between. Not to mention the fact 
that it was entirely volunteer! 

Having run the Ontario Rare Bird 
Alert back in the late 1980s and early 
1990s, I had the pleasure of working 
with Mike and could always count on 
him to provide me with the latest news 
from the Hamilton area and often times 
beyond. I tired of the effort after only 
four years; I can’t imagine how Mike 
kept going for eleven! 

At this point, I’d like to nominate 
Mike for an OFO Appreciation Award. 
Congratulations Mike on a job well 
done. 

We’re going to miss your 

voice.”At 7:00 pm on Thursday, 

November the 9th 2000, this is the 
Hamilton Naturalists Club Birding 
Hotline.” 

Ron Ridout works with Bird Stud¬ 
ies Canada at the Long Point Bird 
Observatory 
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Fall Migrants Field Trip 


By Bob Curry 

Sixteen club members had a pleas¬ 
ant fall day afield on Sunday 15 Octo¬ 
ber. Indeed, at 8:00 in the morning at 
Woodland Cemetery it was very com¬ 
fortable with no wind, mixed skies and 
warm temperatures. 

Perhaps because a front was ap¬ 
proaching a goodly array of diurnal 
migrants swept past on their way west 
and ultimately south. Highlights were 
hundreds of Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Brown-headed Cowbirds and thou¬ 
sands of Common Grackles. 

These were spiced a little by an 
Eastern Meadowlark glowing in the 
morning sun, several Pine Siskins and 
Yellow-rumped Warblers, a Purple 
Finch, an Osprey and a Merlin, which 
posed for superb walk-away scope 
studies. 

Participants who witnessed all 
these and others as the day unfolded 
were Albert Butwick, Hazel Broker, 
Lois Evans, Dennis and Gwen 
Lewington, Rose Petersen and Ian 
Smith, Cheryl Edgecombe, Ursula 
Kolter, Kevin McLaughlin, Bill 
Harrison, Reg Parr, Tom Crooks, Dave 
Don, Glenda Slessor and Bob Curry. 

An hour at the Valley Inn pro¬ 
duced Lesser Yellowlegs (2), Pectoral 
Sandpiper, Dunlins, a drake Wood 
Duck and a spotted juvenile Black- 
crowned Night-Heron pointed out by 
fishermen. 

The adjacent RBG trails below the 
Iris Gardens had flocks of White- 
throated and White-crowned Sparrows, 
a few Swamp and Field Sparrows, 


Hermit Thrushes, both kinglets and a 
Brown Creeper. In a tiny creek Cedar 
Waxwings bathed and fed their young. 



Then it was on to the Tollgates 
Ponds at the southeast corner of Ham¬ 
ilton Bay. Here rafts of the fall and 
winter ducks were present: White¬ 
winged Scoter, Canvasback, Ring¬ 
necked, Redhead, Northern Shoveler, 
Northern Pintail, Green-winged Teal, 
Ruddy and Lesser Scaup were among 
the usual suspects. We added two 
Greater Yellowlegs and a Black-bel¬ 
lied Plover to our shorebird list and 
heard/saw a couple of American Pipit 
fly-overs. 

Over at Van Wagner’s Beach we 
lunched in our cars and looked out at a 
misty lake. However, a walk along the 
Ponds trail produced excellent studies 
of lovely fall sparrows. Gray Catbird, 
Eastern Phoebe and superb looks at an 
Orange-crowned Warbler. An Ameri¬ 
can Lady (Vanessa virginiensis) set¬ 
tled on a goldenrod leaf was a wistful 
reminder that summer was over. 

Back at Hutch’s conditions had 
changed over the past hour. The wind 


was brisk out of the east (and cold!). 
As if by magic about 15 more birders 
arrived to do a lake watch. In this we 
were not disappointed. 

In addition to Sanderlings, a Com¬ 
mon Tern and thousands of Long-tailed 
Ducks (a.k.a. Oldsquaws) we watched 
a dark juvenile jaeger on the water and 
flying. It may have been a Pomarine 
although we saw no diagnostic fea¬ 
tures and at least some of us decided 
to leave it unnamed. 

Then, as if to reward our prudence 
in this identification as well as our 
stamina, four superb light-phase adult 
Parasitic Jaegers flew in to the beach 
and passed directly over a thrilled group. 
At least three of the birds still had their 
long central tail feathers. This was the 
best look many had ever had of this 
bird in Ontario and what followed was 
anti-climactic. 

So we drifted away between 3:00 
and 4:00 pm. Considering the relaxed 
pace and convivial companions, 72 spe¬ 
cies and some superb sightings made 
an excellent day afield. Many thanks 
to all who came out. ^ 

Owen Merriman 
Are there any Club members 
familiar enough with the Club’s ar¬ 
chives to know if we have a picture 
of W. Owen Merriman in our pos¬ 
session? RBG is preparing an inter¬ 
pretive panel on the early efforts to 
protect Cootes, and a visual of 
Merriman would be a great 
addition.If you know of such an im¬ 
age, please contact Barb McKean 
at <mailto:bmckean@rbg.ca)> 527- 
1158x247. 
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Lands for Life - Great Lakes South Update 


FON News Network 

The first 13 Great Lakes Soutli 
sites have gone through final boundary 
negotiations with FON (Federation of 
Ontario Naturalists) coordinators and 
are now going to regulation. Invitations 
for public comment will be issued in 
local newspapers by the Ontario Min¬ 
istry of Natural Resources (OMNR) 
in the coming weeks. OMNR is con¬ 
cerned that the first 13 sites were 7% 
larger than predicted, but FON is work¬ 
ing to make sure the site boundaries 
are based on ecological integrity. 

Several important issues have sur¬ 
faced in three sites this summer. A 
snowmobile trail application was re¬ 
ceived and a work permit was issued 
near McRae Lake. The trail (which 
includes a bridge to be built across 
McDonald River) is within 20 meters 
of the boundary and FON was not 
notified about its existence until con¬ 
cerned members phoned our office. 

FON arranged a meeting with 
OMNR and different user groups to 
discuss our concerns of a trail so close 
to a new protected area. The meeting 
ended with a commitment from OMNR 
to notify FON of all work permits be¬ 
ing issued within a 500 meter distance 
from any protected area and that ATV 
access to this trail would be blocked at 
both ends. The Friends of McRae 
Lake and the local municipality also 
agreed to work together to try and 
keep the garbage problem at the ac¬ 
cess point to a minimum. 

A concerned citizen brought an 
important mining/quarrying issue to the 
attention of FON this summer. Mellon 


Lake which is located about 65 
kilometers northeast of Belleville has 
three mining claims near the site. One 
of the claims is active and the Ministry 
of Northern Development and Mines 
has issued a permit to remove a bulk 
sample. 

Local residents are alarmed that 
quarrying is occurring in this area of 
very high ecological diversity. Some 
of the species found include the little 


by Margaret Walton 

The highlight of this month’s as¬ 
tronomical shows wii! be the partial 
solar eclipse on Christmas Day. The 
moon will pass in front of a portion of 
the sun and take a ‘bite’ of about 60% 
out of it (from our area). The eclipse 
begins at 10:58am, maximum is at 
12:34pm and it ends at 2:10pm. 

As with ail viewings of the sun, 
NEVER watch it with unprotected 
eyes. If you are watching through a 
telescope, be sure to have a solar filter 
over the front aperture of the scope. 
For naked-eye viewing, use special so¬ 
lar eclipse glasses, or get a piece of 
No. 14 welders glass and view the sun 
through that. 

For more information on the eclipse 
and how to view it, check out http:// 
www.skypub.com/sights/eclipses/solar/ 
partial001225.htm! 

Jupiter and Saturn continue to pro¬ 
vide excellent views. Jupiter is the third 
brightest object in the sky (next to the 
moon and Venus), and Saturn shines 


prickly pear cactus (the only commu¬ 
nity found in Ontario), shining sumac 
and the five lined skink. 

Although OMNR has not issued a 
permit to begin full scale-quarrying ac¬ 
tivity, FON is very concerned about 
the potential damage these activities 
could have on the area. Mellon Lake 
is the first site that is experiencing new 
quarrying activity and will set a prec¬ 
edent for future sites. SP 


brightly just to the right of it, in the 
constellation Taurus in the east. Venus 
is the evening star, shining brightly just 
after sunset in the southwest. On De¬ 
cember 29th, Venus will make a lovely 
pairing with the crescent moon. 

This month’s meteor shower is the 
Geminids, which will peak on the 13th 
of December. 

The next meeting of the Hamilton 
Amateur Astronomers is Friday, De¬ 
cember 8th. Peter Ceravolo will be 
speaking on Comets. Meetings are held 
at the Hamilton Spectator Auditorium 
at 8pm. Everyone is welcome. 

There are also observing sessions 
at the Binbrook Conservation Area. 
This is a great way to get to look 
through other’s scopes and get to know 
the night sky. Upcoming viewing nights 
are December 22nd, 23rd, 29th, and 
30th. 

Viewing starts around 8pm. Please 
call ahead of time to Margaret Walton 
627-7361, Bret Culver 575-9492, or 
Rob Roy 692-3245.H 


Looking up in December 
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Wildlife in Manitoba in September 



Reduce Speed Respect Nature 


crossing highway 

NEXT 3 km 


by Glenn Barrett 
To many, Manitoba may not 
seem like a thrilling wildlife viewing 
destination. However, a recent trip 
Kim and I made in September cer¬ 
tainly changed my opinion on this topic. 

I have wanted for a number of 
years now to visit Churchill to see the 
Polar Bears that have made this north¬ 
ern Manitoba town famous. Earlier 
this year, when 1 first learned that 
friends were getting married in Win¬ 
nipeg in mid-September, my first stop 
on the Internet was a site dedicated 
to Manitoba’s Polar Bears. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Polar Bears do not become 
regular visitors to Churchill until later 
in fall (mid-October), and therefore 
we decided to instead visit some of 
Manitoba’s other natural wonders. 

One day was spent in and around 
Delta Marsh, which is approximately 
1.5 hours west of Winnipeg (24 km 
north of Portage la Prairie). This marsh 
is one of the largest freshwater marshes 
in the world, an expansive wetland com¬ 
plex (22,000 ha !!) located at the south¬ 
ern end of Lake Manitoba. 

In 1982 it was identified as a 
Wetland of International Importance 
by the Ramsar Convention. Nation¬ 
ally, it was designated an Important 
Bird Area in 1999 due to its signifi¬ 
cance to birds as a waterfowl staging 
area and stopover site for neotropical 
migrants. 

The bird checklist for Delta Marsh 
recognizes 307 species recorded in the 
area, of which breeding has been con¬ 
firmed for 136 species. A banding 
station, the Delta Marsh Bird Observa- 


Turkeys foraging right beside the high¬ 
way. 

Our second day of experiencing 
Manitoba wildlife involved visiting two 
sites located north of Winnipeg: 
Narcisse Wildlife Management Area 
(WMA) and Oak Hammock Marsh. 

Narcisse WMA is approximately 
1.5 hours north of Winnipeg and is 
famous for its snake dens - winter 
homes for tens of thousands of red¬ 
sided garter snakes. September is an 
ideal time to visit this area because it 
is when many of the snakes head to 
their dens. 

As we drove the highway to¬ 
wards the WMA we had graphic evi¬ 
dence that we were nearing the 
denning areas, in the form of numer¬ 
ous roadkilled snakes. 

The province is trying to reduce 
some of this carnage by educating driv¬ 
ers that they are entering the snake 
crossing area with colourful signs. Ad¬ 
ditionally, they have constructed a 
number of tunnels beneath the high¬ 
way, and use low drift fences to direct 
the snakes into the tunnels. 

Once at the WMA, a meandering 
hiking trail through open meadow and 
aspen forest takes you around to three 
currently used snake dens. On the 
sunny day we were there, we encoun¬ 
tered dozens of snakes scurrying on 
and beside the trail and observed 100’s 
of snakes just outside the dens them¬ 
selves. These snakes are a different 
sub-species of the Garter snakes found 
here in Ontario, with the notable dif¬ 
ference being the red stripes amongst 


tory, has operated since 1995. An av¬ 
erage of 7,500 birds are banded each 
year making it one of the busiest band¬ 
ing stations on the continent. 

A colleague of mine was actually 
“vacationing” at the Bird Observatory 
during mid-September and we had a 
chance to talk between her checking 
the mist net arrays. Being autumn, we 
observed a number of large Docks of 
Canada and Snow geese flying over 
and settling into areas of the wetlands. 

Other interesting birds observed at 
Delta Marsh included: Western Grebe, 
American Bittern, and a Short-eared 
Owl. Leaving the Marsh and driving 
south, back towards Portage la Prairie, 
we came across a flock of 20 Wild 
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Court Orders Assessment of Bruce National Park Road 


The Ontario Superior Court has 
ordered a provincial environmental as¬ 
sessment of a proposed logging road 
through Bruce Peninsula National Park, 
indefinitely postponing the road con¬ 
struction. 


MANITOBA continued 

the yellow. 

Oak Hammock marsh is a short 20 
minute drive from Winnipeg, and is 
well worth a visit if you are in the area 
and have limited time to tour around. A 
major staging ground for migrating 
Canada Geese and other waterfowl, 
Oak Hammock also has many trails 
and boardwalks and an impressive 
Nature Centre. 

The marsh is a remnant of the 
once vast St. Andrews Bog. Early 
draining attempts all but eliminated the 
wetlands, but marshland was restored 
through the construction of dykes and 
water impoundments. The marsh is 
suirounded by pockets of tail-grass prai¬ 
rie, while formerly cultivated areas are 
now being seeded to provide nesting 
cover for birds. 

While walking one of Oak Ham¬ 
mock’s trails we saw several new spe¬ 
cies for our ’’Manitoba list” including 
White Pelican, Pied-billed Grebe, Ca¬ 
nadian toad and Richardson Ground 
Squirrels! 

Manitoba is a place with a wide 
diversity of habitats and a wealth of 
interesting wildlife to view, and I en¬ 
courage Club members to visit some 
of these locations on your next trip 
West, m 


The Northern Bruce Timber Com¬ 
pany had proposed to build the road on 
public land to access a potential log¬ 
ging site. Part of this logging site is 
marked for eventual inclusion in the 
park. 

Once the park completes its 
planned land inclusions, it will measure 
140 square kilometers. The park con¬ 
tains 3 1 nationally endangered, threat¬ 
ened or vulnerable species, includes a 
significant portion of the Niagara Es¬ 
carpment along the northern end of the 
peninsula, and has been recognized by 
the United Nations for its global envi¬ 
ronmental importance as a Biosphere 
Reserve. 

The Sierra Legal Defence Fund 
on behalf of the Wildlands League, 
Chippewas of Saugeen First Nation, 
and Chippewas of Nawash First Na¬ 
tion took legal action. The plaintiffs 
sharply criticized Provincial Minister 
of the Environment Dan Newman and 
Federal Minister of the Environment 
David Anderson for their silence on 
the issue and failure to act on behalf of 
public interest. 

A similar situation threatens the 
newly established Black Bay Penin¬ 
sula - Enhanced Management Area in 
northwestern Ontario. Buchanan For¬ 
est Products is proposing construction 
of an all-season road that would bisect 
sensitive wetlands and compromise the 
integrity of this roadless area. 

The Black Bay Peninsula is the 
largest remnant roadless peninsula re¬ 
maining in the entire Lake Superior 
basin, containing endangered species 
habitat, historic sites, important island 


complexes and sub-arctic, habitat rem¬ 
nants. It is immediately adjacent to the 
newly proposed National Marine Con¬ 
servation Area, is within Ontario’s new 
“Great Lakes Heritage Coast” desig¬ 
nation, and was identified as important 
habitat by the Lake Superior Binational 
Program’s Habitat Committee because 
of its “high biodiversity value, rela¬ 
tively undisturbed habitat and signifi¬ 
cant wetland.” 

The proposed all-season road would 
bisect a huge wetland containing breed¬ 
ing populations of sharp-tailed grouse 
and rare plants. A decision was previ¬ 
ously made in 1997 by the Ontario 
Ministry of Natural Resources to al¬ 
low only winter access to this site with 
no permanent roads. 

Comments can be sent to: Charlie 
Lauer, Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources, Suite 221, Ontario Govern¬ 
ment Building, 435 S. James St., Thun¬ 
der Bay, ON. P7E 6S8, fax: (807) 
473-3023 and Ian Hagman, Ontario 
Ministry ofNatural Resources, Nipigon 
District Office, Box 970, 6 Wadsworth 
Drive, Nipigon, ON. POT2J0 fax: (807) 
887-2993. 

Reprinted from Habitat Watch, 
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By Rob Dobos 


Total number of species recorded in the HSA during 2000 to July 31: 258. Underlined species or dates require 
documentation by the Hamilton Bird Records Committee. Capitalized species require documentation by the Ontario Bird 
Records Committee. For species marked with “#”, all reported records are listed. For all other species, only highlights are 
listed. 

Observers: Geoff Carpentier (GCr), Barb Charlton (BC), Barry Cherriere (BCh), Mark Chojnacki (MCh), Glenn Coady 
(GC), Mark Cranford (MCr), Bill Cuddy (BCu), Hugh Currie (HC), Robert Curry (RC), Rob Dobos (RD), Gavin 
Edmondstone (GE), Chris Escott (CE), Lois Evans (LE), Denys Gardiner (DG), Carl Hamann (CH), Jim Heslop (JH), Mark 
Jennings (MJ), Jean Johnson (JJ), Ursula Roister (UK), Burke Korol (BKo), Dennis Lewington (DL), Bruce Mackenzie 
(BM), Stuart Mackenzie (SM), Kevin McLaughlin (KM), Sandra Metzger (SMz), John Miles (JM), Matt Mills (MM), Dave 
Moffatt (DMo), Rod Murray (RM), Niagara Peninsula Hawkwatch (NPH), Ken Newcombe (KN); Linda Nuttall (LN), 
Karen Olech (KO), John Olmsted (JO), lan Rabenda (IR), Glenda Slessor (GS), Bill Smith (BS), Terrie Smith (TS), Rick 
Snider (RSn), Robert Stamp (RSt), Mike Street (MS), Fred Urie (FU), Rob Waldhuber (RW), Angie Williams (AWi), Ken 
Williams (KWi), Don Wills (D W), Brian Wylie (B W), many observers (m.obs.). 


Legend: 

* -first occurrence for the year 
F -first occurrence for the migration 
L -last occurrence for the migration 
HSA -Hamilton Study Area 
max. -maximum # reported 
terr. -territorial bird 


Plumages,etc.: 

m. -male 
f. -female 

ad. -adult 
imm. -immature 
juv. -juvenile 

l 51 ba. -first basic 
1 st alt. -first alternate 
2 nd alt. -second alternate 


Counties/Regions: 

Brant [£/?] 

Haldimand-Norfolk [ HN] 
Halton [HL] 

Hamilton-Wentworth [HW] 
Niagara [AG] 

Peel [PL] 

Waterloo [WT] 

Wellington [WL\ 


June - July 2000: 

Common Loon: One on Lake Ontario off Spencer Smith Park [HL] Jun 9-18 (RD;MJ). 

Pied-billed Grebe: A pair with three juv. at Foreman Rd Wetland [HW] Jun 17 (MS). 

Horned Grebe: One off Travelodge Inn, Burlington [HL] Jul 8 (KM). 

Red-necked Grebe: Up to six pairs attempted nesting at Bronte Harbour [HL] during the period, although only one brood 
of three chicks hatched by mid-Jun (GE); one at Scotch Block Reservoir, Milton [HL] Jun 7 (BKo); 17 off Spencer Smith 
Park Jun 9 (RD); a pair building a nest at Burlington Ship Canal [HL] Jul 17 (RD) was later abandoned; 25 off Shoreacies 

[HL] Jul 23 (KM). 

American W hite Pelican# : One over Dundas Marsh [HW] Jul 4 * (DMo). 

Double-crested Cormorant: 230 nests counted at Hickory Island, Cootes Paradise [HW] Jun 12 (RD). 

American Bittern#: One terr. at Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 17*-27 (MS;RD,BC). 

Least Bittern#: One at Currie Tract, Halton Region Forest [HL] Jun 9 * {fide HC); one terr. at Middletown Marsh [HW] 
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Jun 11 23 and two there Jun 17-24 (RD,BC et a!.)- 

Great Egret#: One at Dundas Marsh Jun 5 (BW); one at Middletown Marsh Jun 6-JuI 6, with two there Jul 18-27 and three 
there Jul 21 (RD,BC); one at Cone 4 W of Westover Rd [HW] Jun 30 (RC); three at Rattray Marsh [PL] Jul 10 (fide HC); 
five at Hwy 407 stormwater ponds, Mississauga [PL] Jul 19 (GCr,TS); one at Taquanyah C.A. [HN] Jul 29 (JM). 

Gad wall: One f. with three juv. at Tollgate Ponds [HW] Jul I 1 (RD,MM); one f. with 12 juv. on Hamilton Harbour off 
LaSalle Marina [HW] Jul 12 (RD). 

Eurasian YVigeon#: One m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds [JVG] Jul 9 * (KM) was accompanied by a female wigeon 
(unidentified). 

Blue-winged Teal: Three in.,two f. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 7-10 (RD); one f. with 11 juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds 
Jul 16 (KM). 

Northern Shoveler: Two at Tollgate Ponds Jul 1 1-20 (RD,MM), and six there Jul 22 (KM,RW,BW). 

Northern Pintail: Three at Windermere Basin [HW] Jul 30 (KM). 

Green-winged Teal: One pair off Spencer Smith Park Jun 9 (RD); one m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds [7VG] Jun 11 (KM); 
10 at Windermere Basin Jul 23 and 30 there Jul 30 (KM); three at Tollgate Ponds Jul 28 (RD). 

Redhead: 4m.,3f. at NE Shore of Harbour [HW] Jun 10 (KM); 5m., If. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 22-Jul 11 (RD,MM); one f. 
with four juv. and one f. with one juv. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 26-on (RD) confirmed breeding there for the fourth consecutive 
year. 

Ring-necked Duck: One m. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 10-15 (KM;RD), then at Tollgate Ponds Jul 24-on (RD). 
Greater Scaup: One m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 22-Jul 23 (RD,MM;KM), with three there Jul 11 (RD); four at NE Shore of 
Harbour Jul 8 (KM); one m. at Burlington Beach Canal Jul 31 (RD). 

Lesser Scaup: One m. at LaSalle Marina Jun 8-Jul 31 (RD); two in. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 10-Jul 27 (KM;RD); one 
m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 22-Jul 11 and two there Jul 24 (RD,MM); two at Windermere Basin Jul 23 (KM); two off 
Shoreacres Jul 23 (KM). 

King Eider#: The female which remained on Hamilton Harbour throughout the winter and spring was found again at 
Windermere Basin Jul 30 (KM et ai). 

Long-tailed Duck (formerly Oldsquaw): One f. at NE Shore of Harbour Jun 15-Jul 8 (RD,KM). 

Bufflehead: One f. at Tollgate Ponds Jul 26 (RD). 

Common Goldeneye: One m. off Shoreacres Jul 23 (KM); one m. at Windermere Basin Jul 23-30 (KM). 

Hooded Merganser: One f. at N Service Rd & Guelph Line [HL] May 18-23 (MJ); one juv. off LaSalle Marina Jul 4 F 
(KM); three juv. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jul 9-10 (KM;RD). 

Common Merganser: One m. off LaSalle Marina Jul 4 (KM). 

Ruddy Duck: One m. at Grimsby Sewage Ponds Jun 18 (KM); four at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 18 and 11 there Jul 15 
(KM); one m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 22 (RD); one f. at Windermere Basin Jul 23-30 (KM). 

Osprey: A nesting pair at Mountsberg C.A. [HW/WL] had three young Jul 6 (SMz); two nesting pairs on the Grand River, 
one at Caledonia [HN] and one at Cayuga [ HN] (JM); a pair was resident at Dundas Marsh throughout the period (m.obs.) 
but nesting was not successful; one at LaSalle Marina Jun 19 (RD). 

Bald Eagle#: One at Beamer C.A., Grimsby [Mj] May 12 L (NPH); one imm. at Beamsville [AT/] Jun 19 (IR). 

Northern Harrier: One f. at Bayview Park, Aldershot [HL] Jun 10 (RD,BC). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk: A max. of 455 at Beamer C.A. Apr 15 (NPH); one at Strathearne Ave, Hamilton [HW] Jul 4 (KM). 
Cooper’s Hawk: One at Beamer C.A. May 14 L (NPH); a nesting pair at Middletown Marsh Jun 1 -Jul 31 had one fledged 
juv. Jul 15-on (RD,BC); three juv. fledged from a nest at Chedoke Radial Trail [HW] mid-Jun (RSn); one at Smithville 
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Sewage Ponds Jul 15 (KM,RW). 

Northern Goshawk#: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 1 -Mar 7 F, 1 -May 3, 1 -May 12 L (NPH). 

Red-shouldered Hawk: A max. of 68 at Beamer C.A. Mar 18 (NPH); one at Beamer C.A. May 15 L (NPH); one 1 st ba. 
over Middletown Marsh Jun 18 (RD). 

Broad-winged Hawk: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 4 -Apr 13 *, 1204 -Apr 24, 407 -Apr 30, 10 -May 15 (NPH); one ad..three l sl 
ba. over Middletown Marsh Jun 3 L (RD). 

Rough-legged Hawk: One at Beamer C.A. May 5 (NPH); one at Hwy 403 E of Garden Rd, Brantford [Rft] Jun 3 L 
(BW). 

Golden Eagle#: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 1 -Mar 14, 1 -Mar 18,3 -Mar 20, 1 -Apr 24, 2 -Apr 25, 2 -Apr 26, 1 -May 2, 1 -May 
U, 1 - May 15 L (NPH). 

Merlin#: One at Shell Park [ HL ] May 9 (MJ); one at Beamer C.A. May 10 L (NPH). 

Peregrine Falcon#: Birds at Beamer C.A.: 1 -Apr 12 F, 1 -Apr 15, 1 -Apr 19, 1 -Apr 26, 1 -May 2, 1 -May 7, 1 -May 8 L 
(NPH); three juv. successfully fledged from Hamilton’s nest atop the Sheraton Hotel in mid-Jun (MS). 

Ring-necked Pheasant#: One m. at Bayview Park, Aldershot Jun 10 (RD,BC;RC,GS); one m. at 10 lh Rd E, Saltfleet 
[HW\ Jul 5 (RD). 

Virginia Rail#: Two terr. at Middletown Marsh Jun 1-Jul 23 (RD,BC). 

Sora#: One terr. at Middletown Marsh Jun 1 -Jul 15 (RD,BC). 

Common Moorhen#: One at Foreman Rd Wetland Jun 17 * (MS). 

American Coot: One at LaSalle Marina Jun 19-Jul 15 (RD;KM,RW); one at Bronte Harbour Jul 2-8 (GE); one at Tollgate 
Ponds Jul 22-24 (KM;RD). 

Sandhill Crane#: One over Fifty Point C.A. [HW/NG] Jun 14 (RD). 

Semipalmated Plover: Two at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 11 L (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 16 F (BCh), and two 
there Jul 28 (RD). 

Greater Yellowlegs: One at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jul 13 F (MJ); one at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 19 (LE). 

Lesser Yellowlegs: Five at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 27 F (RC); 14 at Tollgate Ponds Jul 28 (RD), and one juv. there 
Jul 30 F (KM,RC,GS). 

Solitary Sandpiper: One at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun 11 L (KM); one at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jul 16 F (MJ). 
Upland Sandpiper#: Two at 10 th Rd E, Saltfleet May 2 (DL,CH), and one there Jul 5 (RD); 10 at Cheapside Rd & Cone 
10, Hagersville [HIT] Jun 25 (RD,BC). 

Whimbrel#: One at Bronte Harbour May 27 * (MJ); one at Windermere Basin Jul 16 F (BCh), and two there Jul 30 
(JO,JH,RSt). 

Ruddy Turnstone: One at LaSalle Marina Jun 4*-5L (KN); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 25 F (JO), and two there Jul 30 (KM 
et al.)- 

Red Knot#: One l sl alt. at Fifty Point C.A. Jun 11*-18L (BM;m.obs.). 

Sanderling: Eight at Fifty Point C.A. Jul 16 * (KM); one at Tollgate Ponds Jul 24 (RD). 

Semipalmated Sandpiper: 19 at N Service Rd & Guelph Line May 26 and four there Jun 11 (MJ); one at Smithville 
Sewage Ponds Jun 11 (KM); one at Fifty Point C.A. Jun 14 L (RD); one at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 19 F (LE); 18 at Tollgate 
Ponds Jul 26 (RD); 51 at Windermere Basin Jul 30 (JO,JH,RSt). 

Least Sandpiper: One at N Service Rd & Guelph Line May 26 L and two there Jul 7 F (MJ); 14 at Smithville Sewage 
Ponds Jul 15 (KM,RW); five at Tollgate Ponds Jul 20 (RD), and one juv. there Jul 30 F (KM). 


( 
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White-rumped Sandpiper: Two at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jun 10*-11 and one there Jun 12 L (MJ). 

Pectoral Sandpiper: One at Tollgate Ponds Ju! 26 F (RD); one at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 29 (JM). 

Dunlin: 12 at N Service Rd & Guelph Line May 26 (MJ); one at Fifty Point C.A. Jun 14 L (RD). 

Stilt Sandpiper: Birds at Tollgate Ponds: 1 -Ju! 24 * (RD), 3 -Jul 26 (RD), 11 -Jul 30 (KM et al.)- 

Short-billed Dowitcher: Nine at Tollgate Ponds Jul 16*-28 (BCh;RD), and 19 there Jul 30 (JO,JH,RSt); one at Taquanyah 

C.A. Jul 19 (LE); one at N Service Rd & Guelph Line Jul 21 (BW). 

Common Snipe: One at Vanderliek Ponds, Bismarck [AT/] Jul 15 F (KM,RW); one terr. at Middletown Marsh Jul 17 
(RD); one at Taquanyah C.A. Jul 19 (LE). 

Wilson’s Phalarope#: One m. at Smithville Sewage Ponds Jun I 1 (KM); one m. at Tollgate Ponds Jun 22 (RD). 
Bonaparte’s Gull: One l 5 'alt. off LaSalle Marina Jun 8 (RD); birds (all 1 51 alt.) off Fifty Point C.A.: 4-Jun 14 (RD), 10- 
Jun 18 (KM), 16-Jun 30 (RD), 80-Jul 8-16 (KM), I ad.-Jul 16 F (KM), 40 -Jul 21 (RD). 

Iceland Gull#: One 2 nd alt. at Burlington Ship Canal [HWVHL] Jun 13 (RD). 

Great Black-backed Gull: 14 at Burlington Ship Canal and five at CCIW Jun 13 (RD). 

Forster’s Tern#: One I s ' alt. off LaSalle Marina Jun 8 (RD). 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo#: Three at Dundas Marsh May 29 (UK); one at Bayview Park, Aldershot Jun 7 (RD); two at 
Ruthven Park, Cayuga [ HN] Jun 11 (RD,BW); one at Rock Chapel Sanctuary [//IF] Jun 17 (BW); one at Middletown 
Marsh Jun 17 (RD); one at Beverly Swamp [ HW] Jun 17 (MS). 

Common Nighthawk#: One at Gage Park, Hamilton [HW] Jun 28 (BCu). 

Whip-poor-will#: One at Burloak Woods [ HL ] May 5 * (MJ). 

Red-headed Woodpecker#: One at Miles Rd & English Church Rd [ HW] Jun 27 (LE). 

Red-bellied Woodpecker#: One at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jun 10 (RM); one at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Jun 11 
(RD,BW). 

Pileated Woodpecker#: One pair with two fledged young at Burloak Woods May 19-Jun 3 (MJ); one f. at Middletown 
Marsh Jun 4 (RD); one at Shellard Rd N of RR 97 [WT] Jun 7 (BC). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher#: One at Bronte Woods Jun 3 L (MJ). 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher: One at Burloak Woods Jun 3 L (MJ). 

Great Crested Flycatcher: Two al Burloak Woods May 1 * (MJ,DG). 

Blue-headed Vireo: Five at Bronte May 1 * (MJ); one at Bronte Harbour May 23 L (MJ); five terr. m. at Hyde Tract 
[HW] Jun 19-26 (RC). 

Yellow-throated Vireo#: One at Burloak Woods May 9 * (MJ). 

Warbling Vireo: One at Shell Park May 2 * (MJ). 

Philadelphia Vireo: One at Shell Park May 11 * (MJ); one at Bronte Harbour May 23 L (MJ). 

Red-eyed Vireo: One at Burloak Woods May 5 * (MJ). 

Tufted Titmouse#: One terr. at S Shore of Cootes Paradise [HW] May 1-9 (JJ). 

Red-breasted Nuthatch: Nest with young at Hyde Tract Jun 19 (RC). 

Carolina Wren#: One terr. m. at Dundas Marsh Jul 26 (JJ). 

Winter Wren: One at Burloak Woods May 3 L (MJ). 

Sedge Wren#: One terr. m. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jul 3*-8 (AWi,KWi;RC,GS). 

Marsh Wren#: Up to three terr. m. at Middletown Marsh Jun 3-Jul 31 (RD,BC); one terr. m. at Dundas Hydro Pond [HW] 
Jul 25 (RD); two terr. m. at S Shore of Cootes Paradise Jul 26 (JJ). 
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Golden-crowned Kinglet: One at Shell Park May 15 L (MJ); three terr. m. at Hyde Tract Jun 19-26 (RC); one terr. m. at 
Patterson Tract [. HW] Jun 20 (RC). 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet: One at Bronte Harbour May 25 L (MJ). 

Gray-cheeked Thrush: Two at Burloak Woods May 29 L (MJ). 

Swainson’s Thrush: One at Sedgewick Forest Park, [ HL ] May 7 * (MJ). 

Hermit Thrush: One at Shell Park May 21 L (MJ). 

Gray Catbird: One at Burloak Woods May 1 F (MJ). 

“Brewster’s” Warbler#: One m. at Burloak Woods May 5 * (MJ); one terr. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jun 10 (RM). 
Golden-winged Warbler#: One terr. m. at Martins Rd, Dundas Valley [HW] Jun 11-17 (RD,BW;MCh,LN). 

Tennessee Warbler: One at Shell Park May 23 L (MJ). 

Orange-crowned Warbler: One at Shell Park May 1 * (MJ). 

Nashville Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 1 * (MJ). 

Chestnut-sided Warbler: Two at Bronte May 5 * (MJ); one at Burlaok Woods May 29 L (MJ); one terr. m. at Martins Rd, 
Dundas Valley Jun 11 (RD,BW). 

Magnolia Warbler: 24 at Bronte May 19 (MJ); one at Shell Park Jun 2 L (MJ); two terr. m. at Hyde Tract Jun 19 (RC). 
Cape May Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 18 L (MJ). 

Black-throated Blue Warbler: Two at Burloak Woods May 1 * (MJ); two at Shell Park May 21 L (MJ). 
Yellow-ruinped Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 29 L (MJ); one terr. m. at Valens C.A. [HW] Jul 4 (FU). 
Black-throated Green Warbler: One f. at Burloak Woods Jun 3 L (MJ); one terr. m. at Dundas Valley C.A. [HW] Jul 3- 
13 (FU). 

Blackburnian Warbler: Two at Bronte May 23 L (MJ). 

Pine Warbler: One at Shell Park May 15 L (MJ); If.,ljuv. at Middletown Marsh Jul 22 (RD). 

Blackpoll Warbler: One at Northview Cres, Burlington [MJ] May 10 * (MJ); two at Bronte Jun 3 L (MJ). 
Black-and-white Warbler: Two at Burloak Woods May 1 F (MJ,DG); one at Shell Park May 25 L (MJ); one at 
Middletown Marsh Jul 17 F (RD,BC). 

Prothonotorv Warbler#: A pair nesting at Dundas Marsh since late May * fledged three young in mid-Jun (DW). 
Northern Waterthrush: One at Shell Park May 19 L (MJ). 

Kentucky Warbler#: One terr. in. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park [HL] reported to at least Jun 7 (fide HC). 

Mourning Warbler#: One at Shell Park Jun 2 and two m. at Bronte Jun 3 L (MJ); one terr. m. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park 
Jun 4 (BKo,CE). 

Hooded Warbler#: One terr. m. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jun 4 * (BKo.CE), and another terr. m. there at a different 
site Jul 10-31 (FU). 

Wilson’s Warbler: One f. at Shell Park Jun 3 L (MJ). 

Canada Warbler: One at Burloak Woods May 7 * (MJ); one at Burloak Woods May 29 L (MJ). 

Yellow-breasted Chat#: One terr. m. at Bayview Park, Aldershot Jun 7 (RD); one reported at Clappison’s Corners [HW] 
Jun 30 (fide HC). 

Clay-colored Sparrow#: One terr. m. at Cone 6 W of Valens Rd [HW] Jun 26*-Jul 2 (RC,GS;RD). 

Grasshopper Sparrow#: One terr. at Cone 4 W of Brock Rd [HW] Jun 9 (RD); ten at Bronte Creek Piov. Park Jun 20 
(GC); terr. birds on Jul 2: Cone 6 W of Westover Rd [HW], Cone 6 & Kirkwall Rd [HW], Klaas Christmas Tree Farm [HW] 
(RD)’. 
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HENSLOW’S SPARROW#: Two terr. m. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park in early Jun (GE,MCr). 

Lincoln’s Sparrow: One at Burloak Woods May 5 * (MJ); three at Bronte May 21 L (MJ). 

White-throated Sparrow: One at Bronte Harbour May 27 L (MJ). 

White-crowned Sparrow: 25 at Bronte May 19 (MJ). 

Dickcissel#: One terr. m. SE of Hagersville [///V] Jun 23*-25 (RC,GS;RD,3C); four at Fifty Point C.A. Jun 26 (BM), and 
one in. there Jun 30 (DG); one m. at Oakes Rd & Baseline Rd [M7] Jun 29 (SM) and Jun 30 (RD); one in. at Winona 
Sewage Ponds Jul 22 L (SM). 

Western Meadowlark#: One terr. m. at Ciappison’s Corners Jun 9*-Jul 31 (BS;m.obs.). 

Rusty Blackbird: One at Burloak Woods May 3 L (MJ). 

Orchard Oriole#: One at Dundas Marsh May 29 (UK); one I s ' alt. in. at Bronte Creek Prov. Park Jun 4-10 
(BKo,CE;RM), and one f. there at a different site Jun 23 (RD); one f. at Ruthven Park, Cayuga Jun 11 (RD,BW); one f. at 
Olympic Arena [HW\ Jun 15 (BW); one f. at Dundas Valley C.A. Jun 18 (BW); 2ad.,3juv. at Kelson Ave [7VG] Jun 30 
(RC,GS); one terr. pair at Bayview Park, Aldershot Jul 14 (RD). 

Purple Finch#: Five at Shell Park May 2 (MJ,BW). 

Evening Grosbeak#: One f. at Shell Park May 1 * (MJ), and one there May 25 L (KO). 

Please send your bird records for August-October 2000 by Dec 10 to: Robert Z. Dobos, 1 156 5th. Cone. Rd. W., R.R.#2, 
Waterdown, Ont., LOR 2H2; ph: (905) 659-7732; e-mail: rob.dobos@ec.gc.ca ||§ 


Poll Finds Environmental Issues Very Important to Canadians 


A poll conducted by Environics 
between October 16-29, 2000, asked 
Canadians their views about various 
environmental issues. A strong major¬ 
ity found the following initiatives “very 
important”: 

• reducing the air pollution that con¬ 
tributes to urban smog, acid rain and 
climate change (85%); 

• cleaning up communities affected 
by toxic waste (84%); 

• reducing pesticides in our food, wa¬ 
ter and soil (78%); and 

• meeting our international obligations 
to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 
that cause climate change (66%). 

The poll also found that relative to 
environmental concerns, the issue of 
tax cuts - which has been a major 
media focus is a virtually insignificant 


issue to voters. On this question, the 
survey found: 

A strong majority of Canadians 
believe that cleaning up communities 
affected by toxic waste is more impor¬ 
tant than cutting persona! (78% versus 
17%) or corporate (91% versus 7 %) 
taxes. 

Majorities also believe reducing air 
pollution and climate change by invest¬ 
ing in energy efficiency and clean en¬ 
ergy technologies like solar and wind 
energy is more important that cutting 
personal (73% versus 21%) or corpo¬ 
rate (86% versus 9%) taxes. 

Reducing pesticides in food, water 
and soil is also considered more impor¬ 
tant than cutting personal (75% versus 
20%) or corporate (88% versus 9%) 
taxes. 


With a sample size of 1,532 adult 
Canadians, the poll findings are con¬ 
sidered accurate within 2.5 percent, 19 
times out of 20. The results were fairly 
consistent across all regional and de¬ 
mographic groups. 

The complete poll results, with full 
demographic breakdowns are available 
on the <www.greenelection.org> 
website established by more than 30 
environmental and conservation organi¬ 
zations including the Canadian Nature 
Federation and World Wildlife Fund.||j 
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From the 



by Rose Petersen 


The October Bird Study Meeting 
was well attended with 56 members 
present. 

Concerns over the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service allowing falconers to 
take Peregrine Falcons from the wild 
for private use was discussed again 
this month. Jocelyn Neysmith said 
that a letter was sent from the Club 
expressing these concerns. Dave 
Wood said that Wild Birds Unlimited 
also has sent a letter. 

From Dave’s understanding, the 
US Fish and Wildlife Management 
Service will allow 5% of Peregrine 
hatchlings to be taken each year. These 
birds will come from west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi. They have said that they will 
be monitoring and if there is a decline 
they will adjust the number allowed. 

Mike added some good news re¬ 
garding Peregrines, at a hawk watch 
in the Florida Keys, they counted 870 
Peregrines in two days. So the recov¬ 
ery program efforts has certainly been 
effective. 

There was discussion of the huge 
Bight of Broad-wing Hawks last month. 
Barry Cherriere showed some slides 
of the flight on Saturday Sept 16th at 
Hawkcliff. There were 99,000 Broad- 
wings! The massive number was even 


noted on a hotline in B.C. It was 
mentioned that some of these birds will 
be coming back passing over Beamer 
about the last two weeks of April. 
Beamer usually gets around two to six 
thousand birds because the main flight 
tends to be more over Rochester and 
Kingston. 

George Coker told the group that 
this past year was one of the worst in 
19 years for Bluebirds. He said that 
the newer boxes, with the mud room, 
were more successful than the older 
style upright boxes. Don Wills had 
better luck during this past wet sum¬ 
mer and said it was his third best year. 
And while he had 61 dead he had 532 
fledged this year. 

Bob Curry gave a synopsis of the 
Sunday Oct. 15 field trip . 

Mike Street noted that all indica¬ 
tions are for a good owl spotting year. 
He reminded the newer birders to be 
aware of Chickadees and other small 
birds flocking together giving agitated 
calls; they might be mobbing an owl. 

The feature guest for the evening 
was Dr. Chip Weseloh from the Cana¬ 
dian Wildlife Service (CWS) speaking 
about the colonial nesting birds in the 
Ham i Iton Harbour and the Great Lakes. 
Because Hamilton Harbour is an area 
of concern due to pollutants and con¬ 
tamination as well as restructuring there 
has been a lot of data collected on the 
birds in the area. 

The colonial birds found here are 
Black-crowned Night Heron which 
have bred here over time; Double- 
crested Cormorant which has greatly 
increased its numbers; Herring Gull, 
the most widely distributed species, 


Ring-bill Gull, the most numerous; Great 
Black Back, a species that is beginning 
to winter here; and Caspian and Com¬ 
mon Terns. 

Because the Hamilton Harbour 
Commission announced well in advance 
that they are filling in the ponds and 
eliminating much of the habitat for the 
gulls and terns the CWS has been able 
to build wildlife islands with nesting 
areas suitable for the various species. 

They have had the most success 
with moving the Caspian Terns to the 
new islands. There is a goal to try to 
reduce the Ring-Billed Gull population 
to 5,000 pairs. The Common Terns 
are doing just fine nesting on the spur 
dike and don’t need to be moved. 
Twenty-five percent of the Black- 
Crowned Night Herons are nesting on 
the man-made islands. 

The Double Crested Cormorant 
story is quite interesting. They came 
to the Great Lakes about 1913 grow¬ 
ing in number and spreading from Lake 
S uperior( 1913) to Lake Huron (1930s) 
and into Lake Ontario (1945). 

Then in 1970 to 1972, primarily 
because of DDT, they declined to only 
125 pairs. There may also have been 
a higher number of predatory fish at 
that time keeping the populations of 
prey fish low. 

Since then there has been a ban on 
DDT and the predatory fish have de¬ 
clined. The cormorant numbers have 
increased by 30% to 1,000 pairs in the 
Hamilton Harbour, 25,000 in Lake On¬ 
tario and a total of 125,000 nests on the 
Great Lakes. 

The problems with so many cor¬ 
morants is threefold: impact on veg- 
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etation, on the fishery and on other bird 
species. The vegetation issue is a large 
one as cormorants kill the trees and 
ground cover around (heir nests and 
roosts, the trees uproot and fall over, 
causing small islands throughout the 
Great Lakes to erode and wash away. 
This is particularly worrisome for the 
future of Carolinian tree species on 
some of the islands. 

The impact on fisheries is a diffi¬ 
cult and complicated question with no 
clear answers. It would appear that 
the cormorants eat less than one per¬ 
cent of what is available but the stud¬ 
ies are hard to interpret. The impact 
on other bird species is having a nega¬ 
tive effect with respect to Black- 
Crowned Night Herons and Great 
Egrets as there is direct competition 
for breeding space. 

Dr. Weseloh presented an informa¬ 
tive talk giving us a better understand¬ 
ing of the colonial birds in our harbour 
and the neighbouring lakes. §| 

Sanctuary 
Think Tank 

A meeting will be held on Sat¬ 
urday Jan. 13, 2001 to discuss 
Habitat Preservation. The theme 
will be the future role of the Ham¬ 
ilton Naturalists’ Club in the vari¬ 
ous aspects of this topic. Space 
will be limited, so please let us 
know if you are interested. Pre¬ 
submissions on views or content 
are welcome. For more informa¬ 
tion please contact either Alan 
Ernest at 005-689-9466 or Frank 
Morley at 905-575-0668. 


By Brian McHattie 

At our December Club meeting 
our speaker will be Jerry Lawton, a 
producer and writer for CBC and CTV 
television networks for 40 years, and 
author of a wonderful new book about 
the Niagara Escarpment’s many spec¬ 
tacular waterfalls. 

Local naturalists’ will not be sur¬ 
prised that many of Jerry’s favourite 
waterfalls are right in Hamilton (13 of 
32 featured, not including Beamer and 
Grindstone). Jerry is yet another Ham¬ 
iltonian whose influential first years 
included many days frolicking in the 
Red Hill Valley! 

Jerry augments his descriptions 
with great photographs taken by his 
son Mikal - a talented family indeed! 
Each of the 32 waterfalls are described 
with useful information such as: best 
time to view; how to get there (in great 
detail which is important for those like 
myself who are directionally-chal¬ 
lenged), and best of all, Jerry and 
Mikal’s own emotions as they discov¬ 
ered the beauty and little known facts 
which serve to heighten the reader’s 
interest in setting out waterfall-seek¬ 
ing. 

The book is targeted at the general 
public and does not contain much in¬ 
formation on birds and other species, 
but then naturalists are usually already 
well-equipped with that sort of infor¬ 
mation. 

I used the book to travel to the 
Credit River watershed to view the 
14m high Cataract waterfalls and hiked 
on to experience the pristine Forks of 
the Credit Provincial Park: waters fa¬ 


mous as one of the strongholds of At¬ 
lantic salmon - a native fish which is 
now being reintroduced to the Great 
Lakes. As we are known to tell other 
Hamiltonians, “you can’t believe the 
beautiful natural areas just minutes from 
downtown Hamilton”. That was my 
experience by the Credit - unbeliev¬ 
ably my first time (but certainly not 
last) visiting there. 

Although I have been travelling 
the Escarpment and viewing its water¬ 
falls for years, I am now looking for¬ 
ward to planning some weekend trips 
using Jerry’s book this winter to ‘col¬ 
lect’ and experience many of the wa¬ 
terfalls that I have missed. The book 
will be available for sale by Chapman 
Books at our December meeting - see 
you there! |§ 

RBG Programs 

Nature’s Nursery - for 3- to 
5-year-olds with a caregiver, 
Wednesdays, Jan. 17 to Feb. 21, 
9:30 to 11 a.m. RBG family mem¬ 
bers: $42 Public: $49 Register by 
January 8 

Deer, Coyotes (and Wolves!) 

- with Gord Lewer, Sunday, Jan. 
21,1:30-3:30 p.m. RBG members: 

$6 Public: $7 Register by Jan. 15 

For the Birds - for families, 
Sunday, Jan. 25, 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
RBG members: $6 ($20/family) 
Public: $7 ($25/family) Register by 
Jan. 15 

For further details and regis¬ 
tration, call 527-1158 x270, orvisit 
www.rbg.ca/programs. 
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The Wood Duck 


REGULAR MEETINGS 

Monday, December 11 8 p. m. 

Location: Royal Botanical Gardens 
680 Plains Rd. West 
Burlington, Ontario 

Waterfalls of the 
Niagara Escarpment 
Jerry Lawton 

An enthusiast’s guide takes us to 40 of the 
60 to 70 waterfalls to be found on the the 
escarpment. Vital statistics are provided for 
the falls, the best time of day and year to 
view it, and plenty of local colour and his¬ 
tory, as well as photo tips for the amateur 
photographer. Areas covered are the 
Niagara Peninsula, Hamilton, the Dundas 
Valley, Halton, the Credit River Valley, the 
Beaver River Valley, and Owen Sound. 

Please remember to bring holiday cookies, 
baking, etc. for our social table. 

Next Month 

Monday, January 8 8:00p.m. 

Great Bear Rainforest and 
Canada's Misty Isles 
John and Joyce MacRae 


WANTED 

Articles are needed for the Wood Duck. Let 
us know about the interesting sightings 
you have made. Bring to our attention the 
issues that you believe are important to 
naturalists and our community. 

Please send submissions to: 

Don McLean, 68-151 Gateshead Cres., 
Stoney Creek,Ontario L8G 3 W1. The phone 
number is (905) 664-8796. 

You can also e-mail submissions to: 
don.mclean@hwcn.org. 


Bird Study Group 

Monday, December 18 7:30 p.m. 

Location: Canada Centre for Inland 

Waters 

867 Lakeshore Rd. 
Burlington 

This is an informal meeting featuring a dis¬ 
cussion of recent bird sightings, an identi¬ 
fication session and a workshop, film or set 
of slides about some aspect of birding. If 
you are a beginning birder, come out to 
learn more about birds. If you are an expe¬ 
rienced birder, come out to share your knowl¬ 
edge and enthusiasm. 

This month : Brian Henley from the Hamil¬ 
ton Public Library will give a talk about 
Thomas Mcllwraith, this area's pioneer or¬ 
nithologist. Quiz and refreshments to fol¬ 
low. 

Conservation/Education 
Committee Meeting 

The next Conservation/Education meeting 
is Tuesday December 5, 7pm at 118 King 
Street West - Upper Apt. in downtown 
Dundas. Phone Jen Baker at 628-1385 for 
more information. 

Welcome to the Club! 

We would like to welcome the following 
new members who recentlyjo ined the HNC: 

Glenda Slessor 
Barbara Low 

Richard Andrews & Jan Simpson 

Norma Jean Cobb 

Shirley Crozier 

Martha Stephens 

Lynn Paterson 

Vic Kachura 

Larisa Deme 

Scott Buist 

Jim & Arlene McCaw 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

Wednesday, December 6 
PRIVATIZATION: ITS IMPACT 
ON THE PUBLIC GOOD 
A free publ ic forum presented by the West- 
ern Lake Ontario Environmental Coalition 
and McMasterOPIRGat7:30pm in Room 
1A5 of the Ewart Angus Centre, McMaster 
Medical Centre. The guest speaker is Dr. 
AtifKubursi, McMaster Economic Dept. 

Tuesday, December 26 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS BIRDCOUNT 
As part of a much larger project, this Boxing 
Day tradition provides important data on 
wintering bird populations. New counters 
are encouraged to join and will be coached 
by experienced birders. Call Mark Jennings 
in advance at 33 5-5210. 

Monday, January 1 

NEW YEAR'S WALK IN RED HILL 

Start the year off on the right foot path. 
Meet Don McLean at 10 am at the Mud 
Street parking lot, just west of Mt. Albion 
Road. More info at 664-8796. 

Saturday, January 6 
HAWKS AND OWLS 
Search and find winter birds out in the 
country. Meet at 9 am at the South Hamilton 
Mall, NW corner ofRymal and Upper James 
near the CIBC. Bring a lunch or money to 
buy one. This excursion continues into the 
afternoon. Snow / bad weather day is Sun¬ 
day, January 7. Call Mike Street at 648-3737 
for more info. 

Sunday,January 7 

LAKE ONTARIO 

WINTER BIRD COUNT 

Part of a lake-wide waterfowl census. We 

cover the shore from Bronte Harbour to 

Fifty Point. To confirm your participation, 

and the when and where, contact George 

Naylorat 575-9016. 
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HNC Board of Directors 
2000-2001 

Executive 

President: 

Glenn Barrett 
Vice-President: 

525-2142 

Brian McHattie 
Secretary: 

628-5329 

Margaret McFadyen 
Treasurer: 

627-1034 

Betty Blashill 

Directors 

Conservation/Education: 

664-8796 

Jen Baker 

FONRep: 

628-1385 

Ken Hall 

Field Events: 

627-1320 

Heather Wilson 
Membership: 

528-2725 

Jean Stollard 

Past President: 

634-3538 

Pierre Arnold 

Program: 

648-2519 

Tom Crooks 

Publicity: 

634-1178 

Roslynne Price 
Sanctuary: 

681-2276 

Frank Morley 

Social: 

575-0668 

AlfSenior 

Wood Duck Editor: 

527-0905 

Don McLean 

664-8796 

Co-ordinators 

and 

Representatives 

Jr. Nats Co-ordinator: 

Jocelyn Neysmith 

540-1094 

Plant Study Group Leader: 

Jean Stollard 

Mailing Co-ordinator: 

634-3538 

Norm Ralston 

Volunteer Coordinator: 

383-1397 

Brian McHattie 

628-5329 

Bird Study Group Leader: 

Lois Evans 

Birding Hotline: 

381-0329 


W^ ilt Oa, 


S I / * 
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Membership Fees 2000-2001 


Life Membership 

$350.00 

Single Membership 

25.00 

Senior/Student Single Membership 

20.00 

Senior/Student Joint Membership 

25.00 

Family Membership 

30.00 

Junior Naturalists - first child 

40.00 

Junior Naturalists - additional children 

30.00 

Honorary Life Member 

None 

Please remit to: The Membership Director. Hamilton Naturalists' Club 

P O. Box 89052, Hamilton, Ontario L8S 4R5 


HNCPnblications ' 

Hamilton- Wentworth Natural Areas Inventory 
(2 volumes) 

Reptiles and Amphibians of the Hamilton Area 
Checklist of the Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Date Guide to Birds of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Citizens' Guide to the Protection of 
the Natural Areas of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Naturally Hamilton: A Guide to the 
Green Spaces of Hamilton-Wentworth 


$60.00 

20.00 

1.00 

1.00 
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THE WOOD DUCK is published nine times a year September to May, inclusive, by: 

The Hamilton Naturalists’ Club 
Westdale P.O.Box 89052 
Hamilton, ON 
L8S4R5 

Editor: Don McLean 

68 - 151 Gateshead Crescent Editorial Committee: 

Stoney Creek, ON L8G 3 W1 Rob Dobos, Susan Doka, Lois Evans 

e-mail: don.mclean@hwcn.org Matt Mills, Jean Stollard 

THE WOOD DUCK is the official publication of the HNC and is produced by volunteer 
members ofthe Club and is printed on 60% re-cycled paper. Deadl ine for receipt ofmaterial 
is the fifteenth of the month preceding publication date. Articles may be reprinted without 
permission but credit lines must be included. Opinions expressed in THE WOOD DUCK 
are those ofthe author and do not necessarily reflect those ofthe editor or ofthe Hami Iton 
Naturalists'Club. 

The HNC promotes public interest in the study, conservation and appreciation of our 
natural heritage. Meetings are held monthly September to May inclusive and field events 
are scheduled throughoutthe year. TheHamiltonNaturalists’ Club is a registered charity 
and all donations as well as membership fees are tax deductible. 

Send noteworthy bird records to: 

Rob Dobos, 1156 5th Cone. Rd. W., R.R. #2 Waterdown, ON LOR 2H2 

HNC Website: http://www.hwcn.org/link/hamnature/index.html 














